) 


.  .  the  achlevemente  of  the  Negro 
properly  eet  forth  will  crown  him  m 
o  factor  in  early  human  progrem  and 
a  maker  of  modern  civilization.'* 
— J>r.  Carter  Woodson 
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THE  NEGRO  UNION  SOLDIER 


Fifty  Thousand  Negro  soldiers 
and  sailors  died  in  the  Civil  War. 
Some  29,511  Negroes  gave  their 
lives  in  the  ranks  of  the  Navy. 
This  number  represents  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  118,044  enlist¬ 
ments,  reported  in  the  Naval  War 
Records  Office.  The  official  figure 
of  the  Adjutant  General  shows  a 
total  of  186,017,  [Bell  Irvin  Wiley, 
author  of  “Southern  Negroes: 
1861-1865,"  suggested  that  the 
total  number  was  quite  a  lot 
larger]. 

These  men  fought  from  “Milli- 
ken's  Bend”  to  “Petersburg.”  Six¬ 
teen  Negro  soldiers  and  four  Ne¬ 
gro  sailors  were  awarded  the 
“Congressional  Medal  of  Honor” 
for  their  deeds  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  during  the  Civil  War.  There 
were  twenty-one  Negro  Corrunis- 
sioned  Officers  identified  by  name 
in  Civil  War  records. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society 
seems  to  have  the  largest  single 
collection  of  photographs  concern¬ 
ing  the  Negro  Civil  War  soldier 
.  .  .  “There  are  twenty-five  tin¬ 
types  in  our  collection.  Some  show 
men  in  ordinary  uniforms;  in 
others,  the  subjects  have  loaded 
themselves  with  such  military 
finery  as  swords  and  sashes  —  un¬ 
doubtedly  photographers’  props, 
since  none  of  these  men  held  a 
rank  higher  than  that  of  sergeant. 
All  are  studio  pictures,  and  several 
were  taken  against  painted  back¬ 
grounds  depicting  either  camp  or 
river  scenes. 

“In  the  beginning,  we  thought 
that  all  our  tintypes  might  be  pic¬ 
tures  of  men  of  the  56th  U.  S. 
Colored  [Infantry].  Our  hunch 
was  that  an  enterprising  tintypist 
made  camp  on  payday  or  soon  af¬ 
terward,  caught  the  boys  in  an 
expansive  mood,  and  that  our  pic¬ 
tures  resulted.  On  reflection,  we 
changed  our  mind.  The  uniforms 
are  too  diverse  for  one  regiment, 
the  photographers’  properties  too 
many  for  one  man,  so  we  conclude 


that  the  pictures  are  a  miscellany 
which  some  far-sighted  collector 
assembled  many  years  ago  and 
turned  over  to  the  Society.  Blessed 
be  his  unrecorded  name!”  —  [Paul 
Angle,  Chicago  History:  Vol.  3, 
No.  12,  1954,  Chicago,  Illinois]. 

George  W.  Williams  in  his  valu¬ 
able  book  .  .  .  “History  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  Race,  from  1619  to  1880”  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  in  his  appen¬ 
dix:  “Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler  com¬ 
manded  a  number  of  Negro  Troops 
at  Fort  Harrison,  on  September, 
1864.  After  white  troops  had  been 
driven  back  by  the  enemy,  Gen- 
Butler  ordered  his  Negro  troops 
to  storm  the  fortified  position  of 
the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bay¬ 
onet.  The  troops  had  to  charge 
down  a  hill,  ford  a  creek,  and — pre- 
ceeded  byaxmen  who  had  to  cut 
away  two  lines  of  abatis  —  then 
carry  the  works  held  by  infantry 
and  artillery.  They  m^jidc  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  charges  of  the 
war  with  ‘Remember  Fort  Pillow’ 
as  their  battle-cry,  and  carried  the 
works  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 

"Nearly  a  decade  after  this  bat¬ 
tle,  General  Butler,  then  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  said,  in  a  speech  on  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of  this  affair:  ‘It  be¬ 
came  my  painful  duty  to  follow 
in  the  tracks  of  that  charging  col¬ 
umn,  and  there,  in  a  space  not 
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HERITAGE  CALENDAR 

MARCH 


16  "Freedom’s  Journal”  began 
publication  [first  Negro  peri¬ 
odical],  1827. 

17  40  arrested  in  sit-ins  in  4 
North  Carolina  cities,  1960. 

18  Gabriel  de  la  Concepcion 
Valdes  [Placido],  poet  of 
Havana,  Cuba,  bom  1809 
[18441. 

19  37  Negroes  arrested  in  pub¬ 
lic  libraries  in  Memphis, 
1960. 

20  Shoe  Lasting  Machine,  pat¬ 
ented  by  Jan  Matzeliger, 
1883. 

21  Walter  Francic  White,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  NAACP  for  37 
years,  executive  secretary, 
champion  for  civil  rights, 
author,  etc.,  died  1955. 

22  23  arrested  in  Art  gallery 
and  library  in  Memphis, 
1960. 

28  Slavery  abolished  in  Puerto 
Rico,  1873. 


24  Negro  troops  mustered  into 
Confederate  service,  1855. 

25  Slave  trade  abolished  by  the 
British  government,  1807. 

26  Richard  Allen,  founder  of 
the  African  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  died  [1760], 
1831. 

27  Negroes  as  seamen,  soldiers, 
explorers  brought  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  early  as  1501. 

28  Corpus  Christ! ,  Texas,  inte¬ 
grates  lunch  counters;  16 
students  arrested  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  1960. 

29  Napoleon  issued  decree 
against  slave  trade,  1852. 

30  15th  Constitutional  Amend¬ 
ment,  ratified,  1870. 

31  10  arrested  in  Birmingham 
sit-in:  White  House  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Children  and  Youth 
indorser  sit-ins,  1960. 


THE  NEGRO  UNION  SOLDIER 


much  wider  than  the  clerk’s  desk, 
and  three  hundred  yards  long,  lay 
the  dead  bodies  of  five  hundred  and 
forty-three  of  my  colored  com¬ 
rades,  fallen  in  defense  of  their 
country,  who  had  offered  up  their 
lives  to  uphold  its  honor,  as  a 
willing  sacrifice;  and  as  I  rode 
along  among  them,  guiding  my 
horse  this  way  and  that  way,  lest 
he  should  profane  with  his  hoofs 
what  seemed  to  me  the  sacred 
dead,  and  as  I  looked  on  their 
bronze  faces  upturned  in  the  shin¬ 
ing  sun,  as  if  in  mute  appeal 
against  the  wrongs  of  the  country 
for  which  they  had  given  their 
lives,  whose  flag  had  only  been  to 
them  a  flag  of  stripes,  on  which 
no  star  of  glory  had  ever  shone 
for  them  —  feeling  I  had  wronged 


them  in  the  past,  and  believing 
what  was  the  future  of  my  coun¬ 
try  to  them  —  among  my  dead 
comrades  there,  I  swore  to  myself 
a  solemn  oath  —  "May  my  right 
hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth,”  if  I  ever  fail  to  defend 
the  rights  of  these  men  who  have 
given  their  blood  for  me  and  my 
country  that  day  and  for  their 
race  forever,  and  God  helping  me, 
I  will  keep  that  oath.” 

WUllams  lists  some  241  "Battles 
In  Which  Colored  Troops  Partici¬ 
pated,”  beginning  with:  “Alliance,” 
Steamer,  Fla.  March  8,1865  U.S. 
C.T.  99th  Inf.  ...  to  Yazoo  City, 
Miss.  Feb.  28,  1864  U.S.C,T.  3d 
Cav. 
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NEGRO  CULTURAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  AMERICA 

part  two 

With  the  rapid  settling  of  the 
Colonies  and  the  establishing  of 
large  agricultural  areas,  the  need 
for  labor  on  a  mass  basis  exceeded 
the  supply  available.  Bond  serv¬ 
ants  and  Indians  were  not  enough, 
and  traffic  in  Africans  as  slaves 
began. 

Some  fifty  million  people,  it  has 
been  estimated  were  taken  from 
Africa  during  the  Slave  Trade  Era. 
Families  were  torn  apart,  tribes 
disrupted,  and  Africans  of  various 
languages  and  cultural  patterns 
were  thrown  together.  Thousands 
of  Negroes  lost  contact  with  their 
original  folkways,  and  began  to 
form  new  habits  —  to  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  new  life  in  a 
strange  country. 

With  the  development  of  me¬ 
chanical  inventions  such  as  the 
wool -carding  machine,  the  spin¬ 
ning  jenny,  the  power-loom,  and 
finally  the  cotton  gin,  industry  in 
the  modern  world  became  revolu¬ 
tionized.  These  machine.s  increased 
the  df'rrand  for  cotton  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  thai  the  importation  of  slaves 
increased  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Numerous  uprisings  and  rebel¬ 
lions  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  re¬ 
sulted  in  freedom  for  a  few,  and 
even  more  oppression  for  the 
many.  But  out  of  the  hard  life 
of  the  slave  came  beautiful  folk 
expressions  in  the  form  of  reli¬ 
gious  songs,  work  chants,  and  the 
addition  of  new  words  that  added 
color  to  our  American  language. 

Many  slaves  were  used  in  the 
fields  as  laborers,  in  the  towns  as 
trained  artisans,  and  as  servants 
in  the  homes  of  the  plantation 
owners.  The  entire  economy  in  the 
South  depended  upon  the  work 
produced  by  black  labor.  Houses 
and  public  buildings  in  the  cities 
show  examples  of  the  beautiful 


“KICKS  &  CO." 

A  New  Broadway  Show 

A  few  days  ago,  I  had  the  won¬ 
derful  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing  a  presentation  of  a  new  musical 
play.  “Kicks  &  Co.”  is  its  name, 
with  words  and  music  written  by 
Oscar  Brown,  Jr. 

“Kicks  &  Co.”  has  all  the  drama, 
excitement,  topical  news-worthi¬ 
ness,  plus  entertainment,  that 
could  possibly  be  packed  into  one 
show.  Every  mood  .  .  .  every  song 
.  .  .  fits  smoothly,  and  flits  along 
without  one  dull  moment.  No 
doubt,  you’re  wondering  why  I’m 
writing  about  a  show  that  won’t 
be  on  the  boards  until  October. 
To  answer,  let  me  say:  that  a  pat 
on  the  back,  when  its  needed,  is 
of  more  value  than  all  kinds  of 
praise,  after  the  success  is  as¬ 
sured. 

Our  heritage  is  full  of  drama, 
song  and  excitement.  Oscar 
Brown,  Jr.,  says  about  his  work: 
“My  songs  started  when  I  was  a 
kid  flipping  rides  on  wagons  that 
peddled  down  our  alley,  hiding  and 
seeking  and  learning  there  is  more 
than  one  world.  Most  of  my  words 
are  Negro.  Being  Negro  is  not 
always  pleasant,  but  it  is  vigorous 
exercise  for  the  soul.  It  can  en¬ 
rich.  The  melodies  I  make  up 
grow  out  of  tunes,  rhythms, 
chants,  calls  and  cries  that  have 
always  sung  to  me.  My  lyrics  are 
verses  about  feeling  I’ve  felt  and 
scenes  I’ve  dug.  My  aim  is  to  de¬ 
liver  messages  that  swing  and  en- 
tertainment  that  is  meaningful.” 

ironwork  developed  by  the  skilled 
hand.s  of  slaves.  The  Negro’s  part 
in  our  total  labor  history  is  a 
matter  of  current  historical  record. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  World 
War  II  years,  a  so-called  labor 
shortage  developed  .  .  .  and  the 
important  part  played  by  Negroes 
is  still  a  further  illustration  of  this 
point.  [This  is  part  two  of  a  three- 
part  article,  written  by  Sylvestre 
C.  Watkins]. 


